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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
VOL. XXVII, No. 15, August 8, 1929 


Celibacy of the Clergy 


Very Rev. Mscr. DuANE G. HuNT 


A radio address given over Station KSL. Reprinted from the “Inter- 
mountain Catholic,” March 17, 1928. 


T is a law of the Catholic Church that her priests may not 

marry. For what the Church considers good and sufficient 
reasons, the law was adopted many centuries ago and, judg- 
ing from experience, it very probably will be continued until 
the end of time. It is not a Divine law; the celibacy of the 
clergy was not commanded by Christ. To be sure, He said 
nothing against it; He said many things that suggested it, 
but He did not explicitly require it. As a matter of fact, 
many of His own Apostles were married. The law being 
merely a Church law and not a Divine law, it could be 
changed; it could be changed tomorrow if the Church saw 
sufficient reason. 

For some reason or other this subject attracts consider- 
able interest from non-Catholics. It has been the object of 
numerous attacks and not infrequent misrepresentations. 
Against the Church it is argued by some that man has a 
duty to society to marry, and that it is wrong for the Cath- 
olic Church to prevent her priests from performing this 
duty. No doubt the preservation of the race requires that 
most men marry and have families, but there certainly is no 
obligation binding any man in particular. God gave no 
such command to man or Christ’s own Apostles would have 
known of it; yet, at least two of them, St. John and St. 
Paul, did not marry. 

It is pointed out, too, that inasmuch as Christ did not 
command celibacy the Church should not command it. It is 
to be remembered, however, that the Church, while it may 
not require less than Christ did, may very properly require 
more. You might employ a man, for example, to act as your 
agent, and you might impose upon him a rule that he must 
not drink to excess. That rule surely does not forbid him 
to impose upon himself the still more strict rule of total 
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abstinence. He must not do less than you require; he may 
do more. So, the Church; she receives certain laws from 
Christ, and these she must respect and obey. She can do no 
less than that; but she may do more. 


Tue LEGISLATIVE POWER 


Christ left many matters to the prudent judgment of the 
Church. He did not command the reading of the Bible to 
His people in church services. He did not command the sing- 
ing of songs. Yet, no one objects that the churches require 
these things. Christ did not command that Sunday be the 
day of rest and worship; and incidentally, the Bible speaks 
only of Saturday. Yet, the great majority of Christians feel 
no objection to the law of the Catholic Church which sub- 
stituted Sunday for Saturday. The Church is empowered 
to do many things. She was commanded by Our Divine 
Lord, not merely to preach the Gospel and administer the 
Sacraments, but also to govern. Her authority was granted 
in no uncertain terms: “Whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth, shall be bound also in heaven; whatsoever you shall 
loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven.” 

And so for many other criticisms; the Church, knowing 
that she has the right to require the celibacy of her clergy 
and believing that there are sufficient reasons for it, main- 
tains it as a law. And it would seem after all that it is a 
matter of concern to the Catholic Church, and Catholic peo- 
ple only. It is difficult to understand why so many non- 
Catholics have felt called upon to express protests against 
something that cannot affect them in the least. And right 
along this line, I wish to make it clear that I am not pass- 
ing judgment on the non-Catholic churches who permit their 
clergymen to marry. Certainly that is their business. If 
they find that their purposes are best attained by having a 
married clergy, then by all means they should have a mar- 
ried clergy. No Catholic considers it his business to offer 
suggestions. And vice versa; if the Catholic Church finds 
that her purposes are best attained by having an unmar- 
ried clergy, then surely it is her right to have it so. 

Since, however, there are so many questions raised by 
non-Catholics in good faith, I feel that a discussion of celi- 
bacy may be profitable. The non-Catholic often fails to 
understand the celibacy of the Catholic clergy because he 
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does not understand the nature of the priestly vocation. It 
differs in so many respects from the calling of non-Catholic 
ministers that it is difficult to compare the two. The Cath- 
olic priests occupy a position in the Catholic Church very 
different from that occupied by the ministers or clergymen 
of most non-Catholic religions. I am sure that you know 
that. Even if you have not analyzed the reasons behind it, 
you must be conscious that there is a great difference. 


MEANING OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


For the Catholic Church the word priest presents a very 
definite and precise idea. It is not a general term; it does 
not mean merely a religious leader or a superintendent or an 
elder; neither does it mean a preacher. I know that with 
some non-Catholic churches the idea of a clergyman is rather 
general, even vague; it may mean a leader, or a superin- 
tendent, or an elder. When it is made specific it often 
means a preacher. In some churches, too, the word priest 
is used; but in a sense far different from the way it is used 
in the Catholic Church. For the Catholic Church a priest 
is a man who is appointed by Almighty God to offer sacri- 
fices to God for the people. Here are several clear and 
specific ideas: God chooses and appoints the priest; the 
priest offers sacrifices to God; he offers sacrifices for the 
people. 

A Divine CALL 


The priest is appointed by God Himself. Throughout 
the Old Testament God is described as choosing His: priests. 
In Leviticus God is quoted as speaking to His priests in 
these words: “You shall be holy unto Me, because I the 
Lord am holy, and I have separated you from the other 
people, that you shall be Mine.” I quote a few other texts: 
“My sons, be not negligent; the Lord hath chosen you to 
stand before Him, and to minister to Him, and to worship 
Him, and to burn incense to Him.” “You are My witnesses, 
saith the Lord. My servants whom I have chosen.” 

In the New Testament the Christian priesthood is de- 
scribed with similar expressions. Christ said to His Apos- 
tles: “You have not chosen Me: but I have chosen you; 
and have appointed you” (John xv, 16). St. Paul writes 
this: “I give Him thanks who hath strengthened me, even 
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to Christ Jesus, Our Lord, for that He hath commanded 
me faithfully, putting me in the ministry.” Such texts, 
and there are many more of them, indicate what I have said, 
that to be a priest one must be chosen by God, selected from 
among other men and officially appointed by God’s agents. 
It is aside from my purpose to discuss the meaning or the 
evidences of a Divine call. I shall mention merely that the 
official act by which God designates a man to be. His priest 
is the Sacrament of Holy Orders, the Sacrament which 
Christ established for that very purpose. 


A SACRIFICIAL OFFICE 


The priest offers sacrifices. In the Old Testament the 
first priest mentioned is Melchisedech. He is described as 
offering bread and wine. In the Hebrew religion the priests 
were appointed to offer the animal sacrifices required by law. 
Concerning this I quote a few texts: “Worship ye in the 
charge of the sanctuary, and in the ministry of the altar.” 
This is to be understood as an admonition to priests who had 


charge of the altar. Throughout the Old Testament the 
word altar is frequently used. And it means just one thing, 
namely, the table on which the sacrifice was offered. David, 
referring to himself as a priest, wrote: “And I will go in to 
the altar of God.” Concerning Aaron is this text: “He chose 
him [God chose Aaron] out of all men living, to offer sacri- 
fice to God.” And in Léviticus are the words of the Lord 
to Moses: “Speak to the priests, the sons of Aaron, and thou 
shalt say to them . . . They shall be holy to their God, and 
shall not profane His name: for they offer the burnt offering 
of the Lord, and the bread of their God. . . . And offer the 
loaves of proposition.” This same idea is carried over into 
the Christian priesthood. The doctrine of St. Paul is very 
clear. “For every high priest, taken from among men, is 
ordained for men in the things that appertain to God, that 
he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sin” (Heb. v, 1). 
And in referring to Christ as a priest, St. Paul wrote this: 
“He needeth not daily (as the other priests) to offer sacri- 
fices, first for His own sins, and then for the people’s; for 
this He did once, in offering Himself” (Heb. vii, 27). It 
is in light of such texts that the Catholic Church insists 
that one of the very essential ideas of the priesthood is the 
offering of sacrifice; so much so that if a man is not ap- 
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pointed to offer sacrifice he cannot be considered a priest by 
the Catholic Church. Where there is a priest, there is the 
offering of sacrifice; where there is no offering of sacrifice, 
there is no priest. 


THE PRIEST AN INTERMEDIARY 


The priest offers sacrifices for the people. This idea 
does not need development, for it is sufficiently contained in 
the texts already quoted. Here, then, is the completion of 
the unique idea of the priesthood. The priest is chosen 
from among men, but not by men; rather he is chosen by 
God to offer up sacrifices to Him for men. From all this 
you should get the idea that the priest is set apart from the 
rest of men; that he is to be in the world but not a part of 
it; and that he is to be distinct and separate from the rest 
of his fellow-men. 

Now from this fundamental idea of the Catholic priest- 
hood there follows logically the notion of celibacy. Notice, 
first of all, that the priest is ordained for a special purpose, 
namely to offer up sacrifices for the people to God, and to 
attend to the other duties connected with public worship. 
To do all this properly the priest must give all his time; 
he must not be burdened with making a living by ordinary 
work. Offering to God sacrifices for his fellow-men, he must 
live from their generosity. 

Inasmuch as this idea, applied as it is in the Catholic 
Church, is oftentimes criticized by those who think that 
priests should work as other men, I think it worth while to 
refer to a few facts from Scripture. In the Old Testament 
it is recorded that God commanded that His priests should 
be supported by the gifts of the people for whom they of- 
fered sacrifices. I quote from Deuteronomy: 


The priests and Levites, and all that are of the same tribe, shall 
have no part nor inheritance with the rest of Israel, because they 
shall eat the sacrifices of the Lord, and His oblations, and they shall 
receive nothing else of the possessions of their brethren: because the 
Lord Himself is their inheritance; as He had said to them. This 
shall be the priests’ due from the people, and from them that offer 


victims. 

And then there are specified what gifts the people should 
make to the priests for offering sacrifices for them. This 
idea was taken over by the Apostles of Christ. They looked 
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to the Christian people, for whom they offered the sacrifice, 
to support them. It is related in the Acts of the Apostles 
that the Apostles gave all their time to prayer and to the 
ministry of the Gospel, so much so that they could not at- 
tend even to the distribution of food to the poor, having 
deacons appointed for that purpose. In this respect some of 
you may think of St. Paul, who in a few communities at 
least where he was a missionary supported himself by work- 
ing at his former trade. This is clearly an outstanding ex- 
ception to the ordinary practice and was made necessary, no 
doubt, by the fact that he was in a missionary region where 
the Christians were too few to support him. If you doubt 
this, you may be convinced by the statements of St. Paul 
himself. Writing to the Corinthians, he made this state- 
ment: “Know you not, that they who work in the holy 
place . . . and they who serve the altar, partake with the 
altar? So also the Lord ordained that they who preach the 
Gospel, should live of the Gospel.” Here is a very clear 
statement that the priests who preach the Gospel are to live, 
not from ordinary work, but from the Gospel. This precept 
has been followed by the Catholic priests and Bishops ever 
since the Apostolic time, whenever possible. 


INDEPENDENCE AND DETACHMENT 


You see at once what all this means. The priest is not 
to work for money; he is not to desire money; he is to live 
by the gifts of his people. Suppose that he is married, that 
he has a wife and children to support. He owes them the 
duty of providing for them. He is concerned that his chil- 
dren have educational advantages, and that they be properly 
trained to be useful citizens; he must plan for all this and 
work for it. His wife has a certain social standing to attain; 
he must provide for that. And they do say that it costs 
considerable money to buy hats and gowns for the ladies. 
Furthermore, a man’s instincts as a father—his duty, too— 
require him to make provision for his wife and children in 
case of his death. He cannot but have the natural desire to 
leave them some property. The Catholic priest, if married, 
would be like other married men; he would feel the neces- 
sity of earning and saving money, and providing for the 
future welfare of his family. The Catholic priest, thanks 
to the law of the Church, is saved from all such concern. 
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Being unmarried, he has not the ordinary reasons for earn- 
ing and saving money. There is no one dependent on him; 
there is no one to be affected by his death; there is no one 
to whom he must leave money. Why then should he desire 
money? There is no reason. Oh, I know that non-Catholics 
occasionally tell stories of priests being greedy for money 
and robbing their people and all that, but it appears that 
those are only stories. If you know of any such priest I 
wish you would tell me about him. I'll go after him for a 
contribution; I have a number of very deserving causes in 
mind that need money. I have been living among priests 
now for about twelve years and I haven’t met one yet who 
has much money. Most of them receive just enough for 
their board, room, and clothing, with a little besides out of 
which to buy a few books and perhaps take a vacation each 
year or so. The point I wish to impress upon you is that 
the Church wishes her priests to be free from concern over 
money, to be free to give all their time to the service of the 
Church; and that is one reason why the Church forbids 
them to marry. 

This, as you may immediately judge, has some very prac- 
tical advantages. Take, for instance, work in missionary dis- 
tricts where there are very few or no Catholic people. It 
may be years before there are sufficient Catholics to support 
a priest. And yet priests go into such regions without the 
slightest hesitation. They may receive from missionary so- 
cieties in Catholic communities a little help, enough to en- 
able them to live. In this country there is a well-organized 
society that now sends monthly subsidies to a few priests 
of each missionary diocese. You might be interested to 
know just how much is sent to each priest: thirty dollars 
a month. You might be interested to know, also, that in 
many cases this is the only certain income that the priest 
has. And even this help is limited in time, for the society 
of which I spoke makes it clear at the outset that this sub- 
sidy will be kept up for not longer than two years, during 


which time other plans must be made for the support of the 
priest. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS AVOIDED 


Now, reflect for a moment what would happen if the 
priest were married and had a family. Suppose that he is 
offered a position wherein he can do great good for his 
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Church, but one that pays him very little. What is he to 
do? Either he must refuse it, or he must undertake other 
additional work from which to derive the necessary income. 
Now, right here is where there comes in the unavoidable con- 
flict for a priest. He cannot properly maintain his position 
as a priest and engage in other work for a living as other 
men do, he drops out of his priestly character, he ceases 
to stand before the world clearly as a priest, he lowers the 
dignity of his calling, and above all he neglects the religious 
work which he was ordained to perform. Any priest, even 
if he be in a missionary region, has more priestly work to do 
than he will ever accomplish; his work is never done. It is 
not so much the time required for his Mass and Office and 
other prayers each day, although these things must be at- 
tended to, as it is the necessary reading, the preparation for 
sermons, and, above all, the calls and visitations of his peo- 
ple for which extensive traveling is often necessary. You 
see, a missionary priest is nearly always given a large dis- 
trict to look after; in the course of time, as the result of his 
preaching, there are usually a few Catholics scattered over 
this district. To give them the chance to attend Mass and 
to receive the Sacraments, to visit them when sick, it is 
necessary for the missionary priest to be traveling a larger 
part of the time. Even if he is traveling only a day or two 
each week, it is sufficient to interfere with his earning money 
from other work; or to put the same truth the other way 
about: if he earns money from other work, he will be so tied 
down that he cannot attend properly to the needs of the scat- 
tered Catholic people. The simple fact is that if the priest 
attends to his work as a priest, he must give it all his time 
and energy. And you see what that means. However nat- 
ural it may be for a man to desire the comforts of a home, 
the joy of having children around him, these pleasures are 
out of the question for the priest. 


PIONEER MISSIONARIES 


It would be hard to over-estimate what the celibacy of 
the clergy has meant to the Catholic Church here in our 
own country. It is probably true that in most parishes of 
this country the initial work was done by priests who could 
not have been supported had they been married. Certainly 
in the eighteenth century, and in the early nineteenth, when 
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Jesuit and Franciscan pioneers tramped over this country, 
preaching to the Indians, founding missions and schools, 
their work could not have been carried on by married priests. 
Read the lives of such priests as Father Marquette, Father 
De Smet, and Father Junipero Serra, or the life of Father 
Escalante, who was the first white man to come to Utah; 
read what hardships they endured in order to bring the Gos- 
pel of Christ to the pagan Indians, and then ask yourselves 
if any one of them would have compelled a wife and chil- 
dren to live through these hardships with him. And the 
story of their hardships has been repeated all over western 
Canada and Alaska; it is now being repeated in other parts 
of the world, in the Orient, in Africa, in the islands of the 
Pacific. And not very far from us tonight, my friends, I 
could point out priests, I could name some of them, who 
are living lives of hardship and self-denial; priests who are 
living in single rooms adjoining their churches; priests pre- 
paring their own meals; priests who are living, days at a 
time, with scarcely any money. And they are happy and 
contented. They went in for that sort of thing. Such hard- 
ships and sacrifices are all right for priests; they are to be 
expected; they are a part of the bargain. But they are out 
of place in the picture of a home, with a wife and children. 

Closely associated with all this is the desire of the 
Church that her priests should not be identified with busi- 
ness and with politics. The Church wishes her priests to 
be priests, not business men or politicians. For a priest to 
engage in business would bring him into competition with 
lay people; that would be unfair to the latter who have to 
make their living from business. Besides it would be harm- 
ful to the priest himself; for just to the degree that the 
priest mixes up in ordinary business pursuits, he loses his 
character as a priest. Furthermore, ‘from business to poli- 
tics is a very short step. Men in business feel that they 
must support certain political parties and certain political 
measures for business reasons. You know how that goes. 
We hear over and over again that certain political leaders 
would be harmful or helpful to business. Now, suppose 
priests were in business; they too, would be drawn into poli- 
tics. As it is now, Catholic priests are not in business, and 
they are not in politics. I am quite well aware that many 
non-Catholics fear that they are in politics. But there isn’t 
the slightest ground for that fear. So far as my observation 
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goes, Catholic priests take less active participation in po- 
litical affairs than the clergymen of most other religious 
denominations. 

You may ask what all this has to do with the celibacy 
of the clergy. Just this: If priests marry, they are going to 
be drawn inevitably into outside work in order to obtain the 
income necessary for the support of their families. They 
will thus be led into making investments and to engaging 
more or less actively in business. And from business they 
will quickly be carried into politics, just as other business 
men are. And becoming interested in politics, they will find 
it difficult to resist the temptation to use their influence as 
religious leaders for political purposes. All of which would 
be most harmful. The Church saves our country and our 
Catholic people from this by keeping her priests as a class 
distinct from the lay people. They live apart from the rest 
of men. Their interests are religious interests solely. They 
are not directly interested in business; and, therefore, not 
actively interested in politics. And one of the main reasons 
why this is possible is that they are not married men. 


The Catholic Home 


Most Rev. Francis Repwoop, S.M. 


A Pastoral Letter of the Archbishop of Wellington on the duties of 
Catholic parents. 


T is a frequent complaint, from those who know, that the 
modern home is not discharging its educational duties, 
and, consequently, a great deal of the waywardness of the 
rising generation, and in many cases of its moral collapses, 
are attributed to the failure of the home. Many of the 
physical ills of childhood, and most of the intellectual lazi- 
ness and moral flabbiness that are met with in young peo- 
ple, are traced directly or indirectly to the door of a home 
which, through ignorance or negligence, has failed in its 
Divinely appointed task of Catholic education. 
These considerations lead us to discuss, in this Pastoral, 
the all-important subject of the Catholic home. If the home 
fails in its duty to the child, the child will fail in his duties 
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to himself, to society and to God. Where the ideal home 
exists, there the child, in most cases, will also be ideal. 

What, then, is the ideal Catholic home? In other terms, 
what ought a Catholic home to be? By ideals we do not 
mean mere dreams, or fancies; we mean realities, but reali- 
ties devoid of ordinary imperfections. An ideal Catholic 
home is, therefore, just an ordinary home in which Christ’s 
full will is done. 


Gop’s DESIGN 


For the founding of homes God made man, and then 
woman to be his companion and helpmate. And the Divine 
plan is so perfectly balanced that the nature, the power, the 
temperament, and the habitual dispositions of the woman 
complete and perfect the endowments of the man. The man 
and the woman are co-workers to continue and develop the 
human race. Their Divine purpose is to people the earth 
with sons and daughters fit to augment God’s glory by their 
fidelity to His law, and the imitation of His perfection. 

Such is God’s idea of a home—father and mother and 
children living together in the fear and love of God, keeping 
His commandments; a real society of human beings which 
is at once the unit and the foundation, the hope and the 
pride of those larger societies that we call the Church, the 
State, and the world. 

Suppose, then, for illustration, that we have a home be- 
gun with God’s blessings in the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
From the outset it is no merely human or natural union, to 
be dissolved at will, no transient enterprise to be achieved 
in accordance with the shifting customs of an unbelieving 
world, or the fickle whims of pleasure-worshiping individuals. 
No, it is a sublime union modeled upon the eternal union 
of Christ with His Church, a union as indissoluble as body 
and soul, for they are two in one flesh; a union contracted 
with the full consciousness of the absolute moral necessity 
of the discharge of certain arduous duties for the glory of 
God, their own perfection and the welfare of their children, 
and, therefore, the good of the Church, and the good of so- 
ciety itself. And all these duties, expressed in the shortest 
formula, come down to this: the physcial, intellectual and 
moral education of the child born in that sacramental union. 
For without parental care, that is, without parental educa- 
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tion, children would either die, or, if they lived, would be a 
disgrace to the Church and a burden to society. 

We may say with no shadow of exaggeration, that the 
present generation, if it lives rightly, lives for the next. To 
say the last word the welfare of the child is the goal of all 
human endeavor, and the measure of all human achievement. 
For him men are created, for him we all labor, for him man 
and woman are joined together in the bonds of undying 
love, and it is for his sake, no less than for the father and 
mother, that the marriage contract was elevated to sacra- 
mental potency by Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Children come into the Catholic home, and at once the 
home becomes a school, and the parents the teaching staff. 
As is obvious, the whole problem of good education or bad 
education is but the problem of good or poor teachers. 
Now, what makes a good teacher? Two things, knowledge 
and love, and both must go hand in hand. Without love 
knowledge makes the teacher a taskmaster and the child a 
sullen slave; love without knowledge makes the teacher a 
blind leader of the blind, and so both come to grief. But 


love enlightened by knowledge creates that reverence, that 
sympathy which insures the most completely efficient edu- 
cation. 


LovE TEMPERED BY WISDOM 


In the model Catholic home there is love, deep, pure, 
disinterested, beyond any other in the world. It spends it- 
self in continuous acts of sacrifice; it stops at nothing; not 
even at the heroic, in order that the child may receive the 
highest measure of good things in its power to convey. But 
alas! if that love is not tempered by wisdom, illumined by 
knowledge, checked by prudence, and assisted by Divine 
grace, it may lead to the ruin rather than to the safety of 
the child. Salutary correction of the child is neglected when 
he is not understood, and, if he is not understood, what 
would be kind love becomes cruel, and, instead of imparting 
life and strength, becomes a destructive force. 

What is a child? He is a creature of body and soul, 
a human person with rights, not merely with the right to ex- 
istence, but to the life of a man, a man made to the image 
of God, with the right to know God, to glorify Him, and to 
possess Him for all eternity. He is no beggar thrown on our 
charity, but the possessor of claims in justice. Dependent 
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though he is for all his needs, he is nevertheless entitled to 
what he receives, and, therefore, to deny his claims, or cur- 
tail, or neglect them, cries to Heaven for vengeance, as much 
as to deprive the laborer of his hire. Oh! shame on the 
perverted passion that would deny him free entrance into 
the world! Away with that imposture which in the name 
of science so-called, in the name of a sturdier race, and a 
pretended loftier civilization, would degrade him to the level 
of an animal in the field, and therefore trained in that false 
assumption! Away once and for all with the Communist 
doctrine that he is but the chattel of the godless State, 
herded into its nurseries, and doomed never to thrill with the 
luxury of a mother’s embrace, never to have his immortal 
soul inflamed with a passion for the Divine! 

What a travesty on the word home, where a child is 
unwelcome! What a shame when selfish pleasure-seekers 
deem him an obstacle to the joy of life! What an affront 
to reason, what a violation of even natural instinct, is the 
very thought of abandoning the formation of his character 
to the listless endeavors of hirelings or total strangers! Such 
conduct is condemned alike by the law of God and the 
sane judgment of man. All such attitudes and theories 
paralyze decent education in the home, with no prospect of 
supplying it elsewhere. 

Again, what is a child? A living organism, a vital spark, 
a delicate, fragile, growing thing, a stranger to his environ- 
ment and in constant danger from it. For, more helpless 
than the young of any animal, he is destined to become 
master of all animals. He is like a new country teeming 
beyond calculation with natural resources, but requiring its 
development by civilized man. 

At the period of transition from spontaneous, selfish, 
sensuous activity to the period of at least the beginning of 
enlightened self-control, he stands peculiarly in need of 
parental training and home discipline, when it is most im- 
perative and most effective. If you want to do anything 
permanent for the average man, you must begin before he is 
aman. True, the child—as they say—is the father of the 
man, but truer still that the child will never become a man, 
unless he receives the manly training of his father. Here 
is the home’s educational opportunity. Here the parents 
must employ all their resources—the special grace of the 
marriage state, the rod of parental authority, the milk of 
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parental affection, the wisdom of parental experience—to 
transform the native, instinctive mode of child activity into 
the reasoned, voluntary and habitual response of a really 
cultured social being. 


REASON RULING THE INSTINCTS 


By instinct the child is selfish; he must be taught to be 
considerate for others. By instinct he is self-willed; he 
must be taught the necessity and the value of obedience and 
discipline. By instinct he loves pleasure; he must be trained 
in temperance and moderation. By instinct he loves play, 
loves idleness, loves combat, loves adventure. He must be 
taught to love work, to accept responsibility, to display 
courtesy, to practise prudence and caution. By instinct he 
is curious, he aches for knowledge, he itches for possession, 
he hungers for praise; he must be taught to restrain his 
curiosity, to respect property rights, to realize that he is 
entitled to praise only as a reward of excellence in work and 
conduct. 

No doubt to do this well is a difficult task—an art among 
arts. That is why it is so often poorly done. The parents 
require to have unlimited patience and tact, vigilance and 
industry, prayer and self-sacrifice. That is why it is some- 
times so sadly neglected, why parents attempt to shift the 
burdens of their responsibility upon the school. But in both 
cases they are greatly at fault; because a large, perhaps the 
largest, part of this work must be done before the child 
reaches school age; and besides, no amount of school train- 
ing, however excellent, will be able to supply the defects or 
offset the influence of bad home environment. Moreover, 
consider the element of time. A child who attends school 
five hours of the day, five days a week for a period of forty 
weeks—the average school year—spends 1,000 waking hours 
in school against 4,460 waking hours for which the home is 
responsible. It is unfair to blame the school for the faults 
of the home. It is unfair to expect the school to supply the 
foundation of character which the home alone is able to 
supply. It is unjust either to the child or the school, to 
Church and society, for parents in the home to shirk that 
initial training of their children, without which the subse- 


quent training becomes either greatly handicapped or quite 
impossible. 
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RELIGION Not A THING APART 


Now, you perhaps wonder why we have not been saying 
anything about religious education. Our answer is that in 
a Catholic home the training we have mentioned is religious 
education. You cannot make a greater mistake than to 
think religious education consists merely in teaching a child 
to repeat his prayers, to commit to memory the questions of 
the catechism, and occasionally to approach the Sacraments. 
These things are indeed necessary, but religious teaching is 
far more. Realize that the supernatural ideals in man’s 
moral and religious life are also the supremely natural ideals. 
Realize that we see that the whole scheme of right-ordered 
natural living is but an integral part of the process of natural 
training, and then you will see that religious education 
means far more than instruction in a few of the formal facts 
of dogma, or the formal acts of worship. Religion is the 
basis of, and the supreme motive power in, the moral life 
of man; man is morally what his actions make him to be, 
and these actions in turn are moral or immoral in the degree 
in which they conform to or deviate from right reason. 
Hence all training, all education that properly regulates hu- 
man conduct from a supernatural motive is, and by right 
ought to be considered, religious education. The function 
of education is not to make man humanly Divine, but Di- 
vinely human. Consequently we contend that education in 
a truly Catholic home, a home in which the children are re- 
ceived as gifts of God, as wards of Heaven, as persons whose 
birthright is to know truth, to acquire the habits that will 
make them lead the life of one redeemed by the precious 
Blood of Christ—we contend that such a home does and 
must give genuine religious education. 


POWER OF EXAMPLE 


There are many educational opportunities lost in the 
home, because they are too simple and familiar to be no- 
ticed. Many parents are infinitely cautious to prevent their 
children from taking the germs of any contagious disease, 
or from absorbing any virus that might weaken or under- 
mine their bodily health, but are equally negligent to ward 
off the far greater, because more prevalent and subtle, dan- 
ger of mentally and morally destructive microbes, which 
may stultify their character. The eagerness of young folk 
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for knowledge makes them all eyes and ears. They are 
quick to observe and keen to hear, and, while they are not 
able to judge, they are prone to imitate. Precept leaves 
them indifferent, while example fires their imagination, and 
moves them to action; parents’ example, therefore, their 
words and actions, their expressed thoughts and visible emo- 
tions, their judgments and tastes, their culture and refine- 
ment, constitute the most effective instrument for the civic 
and religious education the home possesses. 

It is impossible to deceive children in these matters. 
They are quick to detect shams of any kind, and quick to 
resent them. You cannot give them bad example, and then 
expect them to heed your wise counsels. They reject your 
counsel and follow your example; and they will justify 
their disobedience to your counsel by the insincerity of your 
theory. You may trust their book learning in the schools, 
but you yourselves are the books from which they learn at 
home. They read you every day, and, what is more, they 
read you with understanding. Those books are printed in 
a language that they can read, long before they are able to 
read any others. They read your life as it is lived in their 
presence, with all its faults and all its: virtues, with all its 
inspirations to high-minded Catholic thinking, and noble 
patriotic and religious conduct, or with all its scandalous 
reproduction of the looseness and vulgarity of an unbelieving 
selfish world. 

It is vain to expect from the school or the college, what 
they will not, because they cannot, give, namely, the mental 
and moral reformation of the children whom by your neglect 
you may have spoiled or allowed to be spoiled. Moral de- 
linquency among the young is growing apace, is daily 
progressing. Nay, moral collapses in adult life, and, what 
is more, in the lives of those who have had the advantages 
of an extended Catholic-school education, are by no means 
unknown. Who is to blame? Blame whom you will, blame 
the school, blame the stage, blame the press, or anything 
else. Still you cannot clear your conscience of guilt, if you 
have neglected your part in giving the child the proper home 
training you were strictly bound to give. For, though you 
may be unable to control the school, or cleanse the stage, 
or curb the press, or recognize the social work of the Church, 
you can control your children, and hence you control the in- 
fluences that shape their lives. 
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A Trust AND A REWARD 


All parents have a heavy burden and a sacred trust. In 
their homes, more than in any other agency, lies the power 
to regenerate a society aghast at the paralysis of its own 
wilful godlessness. In their hands lies the moral destiny of 
nations, the salvation or the ruin of the little souls com- 
mitted to their care. You, parents, cannot shift this burden, 
you cannot transfer this power, because none but yourselves 
are fitted by nature and grace to exercise it; none but you 
can make the home. Only religion can sanctify the home, 
only religious living in the home can ever instil into the 
minds and hearts of your children, that religious education, 
which by the most sacred right they are entitled to, which, 
by the most earnest appeal society asks you to give, which, 
in most unmistakable terms, Almighty God demands of you. 
Do not set aside those rights, do not ignore that appeal, nor 
refuse that demand, but rather strive with zealous heart to 
raise up, to God and to your country and your Church, 
children who will be an honor to them and to you all dur- 
ing your life, a support and consolation in your old age, and 
powerful advocates for Divine clemency when you shall 
stand at last before the dread judgment-seat of Christ. 

Catholics who send their children to Catholic schools 
are doing only part of their duty. Do not imagine that a 
Catholic school will automatically and unfailingly turn out 
a Catholic boy or girl of the highest type, if the parents are 
careless and give the school little or no cooperation. Re- 
member that the child attends three schools—the school of 
the home, the school of the street, and the educational es- 
tablishment itself. Now, no matter how good the latter may 
be, no matter how conscientious the teachers, its influence 
may be nullified by the school of the home and the school of 
the street. Parents, therefore, who think they can place 
upon the shoulders of the teaching Sisters, or Fathers, or 
Brothers, the whole responsibility for the welfare of their 
children, are deplorably mistaken. The home is the first 
and most important school, and the parents are the first and 
most important teachers. They cannot shirk their responsi- 
bility. If they do not cooperate with the religious teachers 
to whom they send their boys and girls, the labor of those 
teachers may well be nullified. 

We are quite aware that a certain number of parents are 
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so circumstanced that they cannot give to their children all 
the attention required normally. There are not a few rea- 
sons, economic or otherwise, why Catholic parents are some- 
time unable to look after their offspring as they should. 
But, on the other hand, numbers of parents are unquestion- 
ably careless. They could, if they would, be more mindful of 
their obligations, but they get the idea that all they have to 
do is to send their children to a Catholic school or college, 
and thus they have done whatever is expected of them. It 
is a sad truth that teachers find such parents rarely giving 
them that help and cooperation that is needed; they find 
that, unfortunately, such parents are sometimes more of a 
hindrance than a help to the progress of their children. Aft- 
erwards, if the children go wrong, such parents wonder why 
it should be, and are likely to lay the blame upon the school 
rather than upon their own culpable lack of discipline and 
care. 

May God, in His mercy, grant to all Catholic parents in 
this Archdiocese and elsewhere, the great grace to take seri- 
ously to heart the practical truths conveyed in this Pastoral, 
and henceforth to carry them out in practice! 


‘The Catholics I Know” 


Reprinted from the New Zealand “Month.” 


HERE is nothing so discouraging to a priest as to talk 

to a non-Catholic about the beauty and truth of the 
Catholic Church, and when he has finished to have the non- 
Catholic say: “That may be, Father; but I’ve known Cath- 
olics who weren’t much like what you say the Church should 
make them.” 

It is an objection that he finds very hard to answer. 
He may point to the saints that the Church alone has pro- 
duced. He may tell of the sanctity of the contemplatives, 
and the sacrifice of Catholic fathers and mothers, and the 
heroism that sends young men and women into religious 
and priestly lives. The non-Catholic does not know these 
souls. ‘He knows some Catholics whose lives are selfish, 
whose manners are mean, whose viewpoint is petty and 
small, who lead lives none too honest, and whose hands are 
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none too clean. He admires the theory of the Catholic 
Faith, but the Catholics whom he knows seem badly to up- 
set that theory by hard and sordid facts. 

Undoubtedly, if all Catholics lived up to their faith, the 
world would become Catholic in a generation. It is not our 
enemies who do us real harm; it is our own people whose 
lives give the lie to the beauty and truth of the Church. 
Doctrine and ritual are hard to grasp; a life is concrete, 
right under my eyes, unescapable. 

Since that is true, we have so fearful a responsibility. 
Each of us is for some non-Catholic “the Catholic that I 
know.” Some non-Catholic is consciously or unconsciously 
making us a reason for liking or disliking the Church. He 
or she is watching us and saying: “The Church must be 
beautiful which has inspired a life like that.”” Or the com- 
ment may be, “I don’t think much of a Church that has as 
one of its members so mean, petty, and unpleasant a per- 
son.”” 

It is vastly important that we make our lives an argu- 
ment for the Faith. Doesn’t it almost frighten one to think 
that one’s way of living may be the thing that keeps.souls 
away from the Church of Christ? 


Youth and Self-Control 


From the Melbourne “Advocate,” January 31, 1929 


OO many parents in these lazy days think that they 
can train Johnny and Mary by yielding to them. 
Probably they do not think deeply on the subject, but give 
in to childish tantrums as the only way of maintaining 
peace and quiet. Much current educational theory is based 
on the same philosophy. If a boy does not “like” algebra, 
let him take up carpentry. For Latin, Mary may substi- 
tute window gardening. If neither can be taught, each can 
be occupied, if not with a useful, at least with an entirely 
innocuous pursuit. 

Viewing the matter objectively, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any sane teacher or parent can countenance the 
philosophy of the easiest way. They should know, and 
probably do, that the world into which these youngsters 
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must soon be turned is emphatically a school of hard knocks. 
They alone succeed in the world’s examinations who have 
learned to do things that are hard. Young people whose 
rule of life is to avoid what is difficult, and to go through 
with only those projects which appeal to their sense of ease 
and comfort, are the raw material from which the wastrel, 
the failure, the social derelict are quickly formed. Nothing 
is clearer from the history of our reformatories and penal 
institutions. 

Sensible parents and teachers are fully aware of this 
fact. The very fact that modern conditions so often create 
an unhealthy environment for our boys and girls emphasizes 
the duty of parents and the school. With their appetites 
and pleasure cravings exploited by commerce, they have 
repudiated the self-denial virtues that in the past have been 
so prominent. This discarding of the chief machinery of 
control is the most significant element in the present youth 
situation, and it promises disastrous results. 

The chief machinery of control is self-control—a truth 
that the social reformer in search of a short cut through 
legislation to the abolition of all evil always forgets. In 
dealing with the child, a proper degree of independence, 
initiative, and freedom must not only be recognized, but en- 
couraged, for without freedom there can be no development 
and no virtue. A policy of repression almost always stunts 
and kills, or incites rebellion, with the consequent necessity 
of a host of laws, all unwelcome because imposed from 
without. 

Let the impressionable years be used to lay a foundation 
for early self-control. No better advice can be given par- 
ents and the teacher. To permit a child to range at its own 
sweet will is to prepare it not only for failure in every 
worthy conflict, but for shame and disgrace as well. 






























